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THE WHITE HOUSE 

WAS H 1 N G TON 



June 4, 1975 


MEMORANDUM FOR: 


FROM: 


SECRETARY KISSINGER 
DONALD RUMSFELD^- 
PHILIP BUCHEN 
JACK MARSH 

RODERICK HELLS 


Attached is a copy of the ''working copy" of Part 1 of the 
Rockefeller Commission Report. It is in the form 
submitted to the printers. Hopefully we will receive 
the rest of the report in comparable form in the next 
hour or two. 

Since the attached is in a sense the summary, it perhaps 
will suffice for our meeting at 3 PM today. 
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Preface 


President Gerald R. Ford created the Commission on CIA Activi¬ 
ties Within the United States on January 4, 1975. He directed the 
Commission to determine whether any domestic CIA activities 
exceeded the Agency’s statutory authority and to make appropriate 
recommendations. The findings, conclusions and recommendations 
of the Commission are summarized m Chapter 3 and detailed with 
full background in subsequent chapters. 
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gBra*»H3>9serfXharges c 


on CIA Domestic Activities 


IirreccHtryectw, charges that the CIA has conducted illegal activities 
within the United States/have aroused concern: 

—-rr ge^hse or 'tlirnumber and seriousness of alleged violations 

of law: and . . . 

_Because many of the Agency’s activities are necessarily 

g secret and therefore are not well understood by tlie American 

At P the same time, many persons have voiced alarm that public 

controversy and exposure would seriously impair the CIAs abinty 

* i • 1 t .1, *-»- A.,oovinncslv undermine me national. 

VO lunaiuu— x±l —- * ‘ . , , 

security. Therefore, the President took steps designed to 
the charges would be fully and impartially investigated and that 
necessary corrective actions would be taken. 

—mdariaa^ bTiTrcliiuges^^lvgd i—- ! ~ TT “ 7Z~~~ \ 

1. Large-scale spying on American citizens m the United States \ 

'-byl CIA, whose responsibility is foreign intelligence. I 

2. Keeping dossiers on large numbers of American citizens. 

3. Aiming these activities at Americans who have expressed 
their disagreement with various government policies. 

These initial charges were subsequently supplemented by others 

including allegations that the CIA: . TT .. , I 

—Had intercepted and opened personal mail in the United 

States for 20 years; / 
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f^^Had infiltrated domestic dissiden t^ grou ps and other Aviso Z> 

/interven ed in domestic politics; <wl, ^ # 

4 ?ad improperly assisted other government agencies. ^ 1 

In addition, assertions have been made ostensibly linking the CIA j 
to the assassination of President John F. Kennedy. . J 
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B. Alleged Plans To Assassinate Cemin Foreign 
/ / Leaders / / 


However, after tl/Tommissioivs inquiiyyvas underway, t)te Presi- ^ 
dent Requested it t6 investigate public allegations that tWCIA had . 
beet/ involved iff plans to assassinak/certain leadere/of foreign/ 

countries. / / . / £ j 

I The Comimssioirs staff imdertooj/rhis task, but time did not permit | 
^a full investigation before this i/port was due. IiyView of tliis/clie j 
Presided requested that the materials in the posj/ssion of tWCom- | 
mission which bear on these Allegations be turned over to h)(n. This j 
is b 6112 done. / / / 
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The President requested a report on many of the charges from the 
Director of Central Intelligence and received it in late December 1974. 

On January 4,1975, he issued Executive Order No. 11828 establishing v 
a-Commission on CIA Activities Jffithin the United States . 1 He as¬ 
signed this Commission three tasks: 

(1) Ascertain and evaluate any facts relating to activities conducted 
tfithin the United States by the Central Intelligence Agency which ^ve 
rise to questions of compliance with the provisions of 50 U.S.C. 403; 

(2) Determine whether existing safeguards are adequate to prevent any -- 

activities which violate the provisions of 50 U.S.C. 403; _ J 


•President Ford appointed sww/meniberTof the Commission 

_ ' Proc id ont - Nelson A. Rockefeller, thej\ ice 

President of the United States and former Governor of New lork, 
who has held various posts in the Federal Government since 1940, as 

11 i o ... r i nd Chairman. The other members, all from 

/vote life, brought widely varied experience to the Commission/ -s 

* The Order is reprinted In full In Appendix^ TTT 

• This statute established the CIA iu 1047. It is reprinted in full in Appendix HI. 
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y Dhn T. Connor, t«i Chairman of the Board and Chief Exeeu- 
OfHcer of Allied Chemical Corporation and former Secretary 
Commerce (under President Johnson); 

. Douglas Dillon, a Managing Director of Dillon, Read & Co», 

, an investment banking firm, a former Secretary of the Trea- 
r (under Presidents Kennedy and Jolmson) and former Am¬ 
ador to France and Undersecretary of State (under Presi- 
; Eisenhower); 

rwin N. Griswold, lawyer, former Solicitor General (under 
>idents Johnson and Nixon) and former Dean of the Harvard 
r School; 

ane Kirkland, Secretary-Treasurer of the AFLr-CIO; * 
onald Reagan, political commentator, former President of 
the Screen Actors’ Guild, and former Governor of California; 
and 

Edgar F. Shannon, Jr., Commonwealth Professor of English 

^ - , and former President of the University of Virginia. 

^ \ The President named David W. Belin, a lawyer from Des Moines, 

%X J 1 Iowa, a s the Commission’s Executive Director. A stall of eleven 
lawyers) primarily from the private practice of law and with sub- 
* ^^^ 00 ****^ stantial investigative experience .ifinntifWK onrl , f i ^— 


Ip. Conduct of the Investigation 

The Commission has been determined from its inception to make 
a thorough and vigorous investigation. Because of the sensitivity of 
the CIA’s intelligence and counterintelligence activities, and their 
critical relationship to national security, the Commission recognizedj! 
that it must close its sessions to the public. But as a consequence/'it 
has. felt all the more an obligation to conduct a diligent investiga¬ 
tion, assuring the American people that all serious questions of legal¬ 
ity and propriety within the area of responsibility assigned to the 
Commission have been carefully investigated and analyzed. 

The CIA and other agencies were directed by the President to co¬ 
operate with the Commission] aneM - hoy - havc ■ d o ne -aor 'Much of the 
evidence the Commission examined has come from CIAjiles and 
personnel. But the Commission has sought %to verify ^ikme^evidcnce ' 
independently, using available outside sources rather than relying 
6olely on summaries or analyses of materiaas supplied by the CIA or 
other divisions of the federal government. 

The Commission began weekly homings within 8 days after 
its appointment and even before a fullUtaff was a vailable. 
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ji Alleged Plans to Assassinate Certain Foreign Leaders 

Allegations that the CIA had been involved in 
plans to assassinate certain leaders of foreign countries 
came to the Commission's attention shortly after its inqui: 
was under way. Although it was unclear whether or not thosi 
allegations fell within the scope of the Commission's autho 


the Commission directed that an 


The President concurred in this & 
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inquiry be under 


The Commission’s staff began the required inqi 
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but time did not permit -a full* investigation before this r< 
was due. The President/^therefore requested that the mate: 
in the possession of the Commission which bear on these ai: 

/>«* her* 

be turned over to him. This done. 
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Summary of the Investigate 


Chapter 1 

The Fundamental Issues 
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In announcing the formation of this Commission, the President 
noted that an effective intelligence and counterintelligence capability 
is essential to provide “the safeguards that protect our national in¬ 
terest and help avert armed conflicts.” 

While it is vital that security requirements be met, the President 
continued, it is equally important that intelligence activities be con¬ 
ducted without “impairing our democratic institutions and funda¬ 
mental freedoms.” 

The Commission’s assessment of the CIA’s activities within the 
United States reflects the members’ deep concern for both individual 
rights and national security. 


A. Individual Rights 

The Bill of Bights in the Constitution protects individual liberties 
I against encroachment by government. Many statutes and the common 
law also reflect this protection. 

The First Amendment provMe»4liat . Congrocs dialt maho no It u U 
Trbi i Aging Iicudom of opeech* the right of the people to assemble peace¬ 
ably^* the right to petition the government for redress of grievances. 
It i/cqmiily app l icable tn flie . fe < *»utivo Brm* b y and lias been con- 
smied to protect freedom of peaceable political association. In addi¬ 
tion, the Fourth Amendment declares: 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated . , . ^ - 

In accordance with the objectives enunciated in these and other 
Constitutional amendments, the Supreme Court has outlined the fol¬ 
lowing basic Constitutional doctrines: 

1. Any intrusive investigation of an American citizen by the 




government must have a sufficient basis to warrant the invasion 
caused by the particular investigative practices which are utilized; 

2. Government monitoring of a citizen’s political activities re¬ 
quires even greater justification; 

3. The scope of any resulting intrusion on personal privacy 
must not exceed the degree reasonably believed necessary; 

4. With certain exceptions, the scope of which are not sharply 

defined, these conditions must be met, at least for significant in¬ 
vestigative intrusions, to the satisfaction of an uninvolved gov¬ 
ernmental body such as a court. f —~ r 

These Constitutional standards give content to an accepted 
of our society—the right of each person to a high degree of individ- 
ual privacy. 

In recognition of this rig ht.President Truman and the Congress-— 
l'afttng-tbeAet creating/CIA in T947—included a clause providing 
iat) CIA should have no police, subpoena, law-enforcement powers or 
internal security functions. 

% Since then, Congress has turther outlined citizen rights in statutes 
ntariing-'virh electronic surveillance and the j government 

files, 1 underscoring the general concern of Congress and theJExecutivc 
Branch in this area. 

I in c 
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B. Government Must Obey the Law\ *> aerL 

The individual liberties of American citizens depend on gOTciimient^^J^ 
observance of the law. 

Under our form of Constitutional government, authority can be 
•exercised only if it has been properly delegated to a particular depart* 
ment or agency by the Constitution or Congress. 

Most delegations come from Congress; some are implied from the 
•allocation of responsibility to the President. Wherever the basic au¬ 
thority resides, however, it is fundamental in our scheme of Constitu¬ 
tional government that agencies—including the CIA—shall exercise 
only those powers properly assigned to them by Congress or the 
President. 

Whenever the activities of a government agency exceed its authority, 
individual liberty may be impaired. 

i Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 19GS (IS U.S.C. Secs 2510-20) and 
Privacy Act of 1974 (5 U.S.C. Sec. 552a). 
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C. National Security / ^-— 

Individual liberties likewise depend on maintaining public order 
at borne and in protecting the country against infiltration from a roa 
and armed attack. Ensuring domestic tranquility/nd prodding 
a common defense are not only Constitutional ****but necessaryjare^f- 
conditions for a free, democratic system. The process ijs-rffclerly an 
lawful change is the essence of democracy. Violent change, or forcing 
a change of government by the stealthy action of “enemies, foreign or 
domestic,” are contrary to our Constitutional system. 

The Government has both the right and the obligation within Con- 
^STTnmtrto-i^ its available power to protect the people 
and their established form of government. Nevertheless, the mere 
invocation of the “national security” does not grant tin hunted power 
to the Government. The degree of the danger and the type of acaon 
contemplated to meet that danger require careful evaluation, to ensure 

that the danger io 

sufficient to justify the action and that fundamental rights are 
rcsj>ected. 

D. Resolving the Issues 

Individual freedoms and privacy are fundamental in our society. 

rrnvpr-nmATit. roust be maintained. Ail effective anc e 
cieiit intelligence system is necessary, and to be effective, many of its 

activities must be conducted in secrecy. CL -- 

Satisfying these objectives^W^presents considerable oppor¬ 
tunity for conflict. The vigorous pursuit of inteiligen ce b y .- C e rt ai^ 
methods can bad t o invasions of individual rigl^ ^^reseiwation > 
/^"Individual liberties within the iTiiited StateTrafyUteS limiUUausJ. 
lor restrictions on gathe mg^of,i rt t lligence./ fETpreaervation 
United StatcSr ^^w^ Crcquires an effective intelligence capability 
The drawing of reasonable lines-where legitimate intelligence nee<ds 
end and erosion of Constitutional government begins-is difficult. 

In seeking to draw such lines, we have been guided in the first 
instance by the commands of the Constitution as they me een m - — 

preted by the Supreme Court, the laws as written by Congress 
k tf ie values we believe are reflected in tlie democratic proces&ancl t 
faith we have in a free society. We have also sought to be fully 
cognizant of the needs of national security, the requnementsofastrong 
national defense against external aggression and internal subversion, 
and the duty of the government to protect its citizens. 

analysis, public safety and individual liberty sustain 

each oilier. 
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Chapter 2 

The Need for Intelligence 
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intelligence methods 
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J Foreign Invasions of United States Privacy 

f™s CommUaion_ta toot'd 

the interest of protecting tl e P w-,rttvasT5Ti of the privacy 
I ican other skl6 of the coin- 

—sucTsecurity rights olAT" thr> interest of perspec tive. _ —»> 

») ^B«1< t w the United States remains tliej ft 

I plhidpa^intelligencehu^et of ^“^p^onnel and sophis- 
/ } The communists invest large sum ? o ™^_ witWn t lie United 

I /mated technology in “"“S.™"!aSems.»»defend 
/states-on oor military capab’ ' communists seek to penetrate 

/ structure and our social dn • law enforcement agen- 

\ to KSSSl to inspect and open mail coming from 

or going to the United States. intelligence oppo rtunities for _ 

In an open society such as on -rr—^ tlidTAre ISTCS in tneir 

j\ our adversaries are unmeasuw ^ main an open one, with our tradi- 

x) closed societies. Our socie y , (he intelligence activities of 

f tional freedoms unimpaired. But tl ^^ ce env ir 0 nment we afford them, 

- \ other countries are flourishing m I f inte llio- e nce activities of 
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The Commission lias received estimates thaj/vommunist bloc intel¬ 
ligence forces currently number well over worldwide. 

The number of communist government officials in the United States 
has tripled since 1960, and is still increasing. Nearly 2,000 of them are 
now in this country—and 25 percent of them have been identified as 
members of intelligence or security agencies. Conservative estimates 
for the number of unidentified intelligence officers among the remain¬ 
ing officials raise the figure to over 40 percent. ^ 

C o m m issio n 1 ■ r erogrrrz e y tiff f iTh^fS^T6^'dVc1^ 

/by in^reHhtg-theulegree of exchange between ^hes^vtrgocleties witp 
their widely difFcring^oit^l^^iihcnitenTid Tviclua 1 freedom. But vte 
have to be equaljyaealistitfregardi.n^tK?Tnrteiubj^t£isks that call to 
Vonp t i m 'i ritoll ig Qne o on pn bili f y-eom y mmb la to,r 
In addition to «w*wif^rnding fi AiVtoWw b mnnbers of their,citizens 
“to* this country) communist bloc countries also place considerable! 
emphasis on the training, provision of false identification and dis-l 
patching of “illegal” agents—that is, operatives for whom an alias 
identity has been systematically developed which enables them to live 
in the United States as American citizens or resident aliens without 


White 41 > hj n nr, 

) the communist countries also have developed electronic collection of 
intelligence to an extraordinary degree of sophistication. Jtccent de¬ 
fectors report that these countries regularly monitor and record most 
of the telephone communications in major population centers of the 
United States. iWdreds of thousands of conversations are thus be¬ 
ing intercepted, with particular telephone numbers sorted out by the 
use of computers. Radio microwave transmissions, which carry most 
of the communications^!! the United^States, can be and are being 
monitored and transcribed^ a continuing basis, night and day. Amer¬ 
ican users of telephones wlio*haye v anything to hide are therefore po¬ 
tentially subject to blackmail that^can seriously affect their actions, or 
even lead in some cases to recruitnien^as espionage agents. 

These foreign invasions of the privacy^and security rights of Ameri¬ 
cans therefore demajpef our most serious concern. They do not in any 
sense justify unlawful activities of the CUvVsJiicli impinge on the 
privacy and rights of American citizens. But they Wq* argue strongly 
for strengthening the counterintelligence activities of ulmFBI within 
the United States, and for maintaining, if not increasing/tlie CIA’s 
v ~cap^ ? 


While making large~sa*scale use of human intelligence 
sources, the communist countries also have.developed elec¬ 
tronic collection of intelligence to an extraordinary degree 
of technology and sophistication for use in the United States 
and sates elsewhere throughout the world. Recent defectors 
report that these countries regular monitor and record tele¬ 
phone communications tiMfr throughout the United States, 

v 

including Washington and New York City. Hundreds of thousands 
of conversations are being intercepted daily, including those 
of congressmen and other government officials, business 

and labor leaders, and private citizens. 

American users of telephones who have anything to hide 
are potentially subject £ to blackmail tnat can seriously 
affect their actions, or even lead in some cases to recruitmen 
as espionage agents, bven the millions of Americans who have 
nothing illegal to hide have a right to be uneasy, if not 
seriously disturbed, when they learn that their personal and 
business activities and thoughts they discuss freely over the 
telephone are being recorded and analyzed by agents of foreign 
powers. Such invasions of personal privacy are illegal and 
would not be tolerated if done by agents of our own government 

Tnese foreign invasions of the privacy, rights, and 
security of Americans must be of the most serious concern to 
all citizens. They do not lessen censure of any unlawful 
activities of the CIA. but they do emphasize the need for 
vigilant counterintelligence activities by the FBI within the 
United States and for the collection, evaluation, and dissemi¬ 
nation of timely and accurate foreign intelligence by the CIA. 
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The CIA’s Role and Authority (See cfiaptcr4-6) 

Findings 

TV ._ Central Intelligence Agency was established by the National 
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ilie statute uubuo Cfnfpo intelligence agencies, and 
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for protecting ^so urces and methods 
i^hgerrerrfrom unauthorized disclosure. 
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Although Congress contemplated that j rf ^ nctivities 
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e£ry investigations in the Ifoited States to maintain the security of its, 
facilities and personnel. - + u p hco-innin" that the 
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protecting freedom of speech, of the press, and of peaceable assembly; 
and the Fourth Amendment, prohibiting .unreasonable searches and 
l\jccirie rtntnten nire limit such activities as electronic eaves- 


.seizures. S 
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dropping and interception of the mails. 

The precise scope of many of these statutory and constitutiona pto 
visions is not easily stated. The National Security Act in particular^ 
drafted in broad terms in order to provide flexibility for the CIA 
to adapt to changing intelligence needs. Such critical phrases as rr^, 
ternal security functions 5 are left undefined. The meaning of thejBi- 
rector’s responsibility to protect intelligence sources and methods from 
unauthorized disclosure has also been a sub ject ie dwpwtar 

The word “foreign” (noydierc/appeai^Jin the statutory grant of 
authority, though riwny 

to matters related to foreign intelligence, ©thfc^apparent statutory 
iStamtiJ*, although not posing problems in practice, 
members of the public who read the statute without having the benc.it 
of the legislative history and iwst»netietts- qf-the National Security 
Coiuicil. V — I~4&a insirutiians Jo 4 -Ujl.. 

Conclusions 

within thp. crone of this inquiry does not indicate that 
fundamental rewriting of the National Security Act is either necessary 
or appropriate. 

The evidence does demonstrate the need for some statutoryCclanhca- 

tion of the role and function of the Agency. 

Ambiguities have been partially responsible for some, though no 
all, of the Agency’s deviations within the United States from its 
assigned mission. In some cases, reasonable persons will differ as to 
the Tawfulness of the activity; in others, the absence of clear guidelines 
as to its authority deprived the Agency of a means of resisting pres¬ 
sures to engage in activities which now appear to us improper. 

Greater public awareness of the limits of the CIA s domestic author¬ 
ity would do much to reassure the American people. 

The requisite clarification can best be accomplished (a) through 
Ou ^specific amendment clarifying the National Security Act provision 
which delineates the permissible scope of CIA activities, as set forth 
in Recommendation 1, and (b) through issuance of an Executive 
Order further limiting domestic activities of the CIA, as set forth m 
Recommendation 2. 

f Recommendation (1) 

, \ Scctimi 403 of the National Sprn vity Act of 19-11 should (y- . a i Q . cnded ^^- 

V^" J in the form set forth in Appendix ^ to this Report. These amendments, 

^. J\ in summary, would: 


)S +r«h<^ 


except ck> specified 
'H'i President ** <*- 

pu i )Its bed is\ee.u,ii^c j 

Order^ __— -* 


her . . 

—^iP' , ^.Vi§ ^ '7).,, 
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a). Make explicit that the CIA’s activities must he related to 
^rCkrifv mtn'ifthe publi c the responsibility of the 

■efCoiitvaliiil elligau^ to protect intelligence sources and nie^iods_ Q aMt 



.. ,M -— ' X. 

from unauthorized disclosure. (The, Di ttr+*w— won 

Bible for protecting against unauthorized disclosut 
-- ** - \ ~ ._ » ’■ * 


cs within tlio 


Ihciv owft*TttgftfTcreyrarert*^ t^ i— 

. | \^-^ l , sn r<riSibTe>forl)rondThgXtechnical assistance and-^«to to 
qiMOOMce) otl ; er L ancl department heads mW«^ut ihrrrrarnr 
(JOivt it J ( 

--- TSfirl publicly the CIA’s existing authority to collect 

foreign intelligence from -willing sources within the United 
States, andlprohibit the CIA from collection efforts within the 

M ’ 1 - • • r„.•Pr.rvrvi linlmmvillflr 


jjtatwj r- t , 

United States directed at securing li 
American citizens. 


from unknowing 


r^e, tew iv\4&U *j "cacq 


/ 




the collection of information . .- ... V yUJ~ 

States citizens (whether by overt or covert means), tho evalu. , - 

correlation, and dissemination of analyses or reports about sucli actn- 
ities, and the storage of such information, with exceptions foi the 

f oHowm^ategories o^f peioo^s m^actn lties.^^ ^ ^ 

for affiliatiomwitli the CIA, directly or indirectly, I , 

require clearance by the CIA to receivecla^^ufonrmMi; 

b. Persons or activities that pose a/threat to CIA f ‘ « lh ' s 01 V —^_ , 
~\ personnel, provided that proper coordination with the I'M ' J^tpjea 

r ' C(> c > Persons LfL- 

/ a .e‘oi otto illegal activities relating to foreign intelligence, 

/v provided that proper coordination with the FBI is accomplished. 
^■C&tion of information from normal library sources such as news 

papers books, magazines and other such documents ^ob^/v 

the order to be issued should be retaimdomUi^^ ^ 

. or ft 
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from persons 
ncidental 
Agency 

; or disposition 
st be directed 
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New £m4* footnote 1, to be inserted on new page 13 (old 130): 

The Executive Order authorized by this statute should 


fV* r> f •* »j»V* r> v* fV« r>. ^ 
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who are not United States citizens results in tte incidental 

acquisition of information from unknowing citizens, the Agency 


should be permitted to 


make appropriate use 


or dispo: 


of such information. Such collection activities must be dire 

at foreign intelligence sources, and the involvement of American 


citizens must be incidental. 


««%£ £7e/“, ) 

\ — £. A 

The CIA should periodically rescreen files and eliminate 

all material ftb-kmgw U ii)trlli ; nn , min e . 

The proposed Executive Order should be issued after consultation 
With the National Security Council, the Attorney General, and the 
Director of Central Intelligence. Any modification of the order would 
be permit ted only through published amendments. 
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_A Jf* Supervision and Control of the CIA ___ 

L External Controls (^Chapter 7) K ^ 

Findings \—— 

„Z h ® CIA ^ Sub jf Ct t0 su .P ervision and control various cxecutive/Stfc? ^ 

/>\\ ^>^ 1C1CS anC ^ 11 i ■ __ 

ZZit- ' 0 The principal/E^utivc Branch *g**f£^ 

0 a rf, _ n !. UI ’ cl ’ '' UC 1 ” 1VCS t ' lc * ts P°hcy direction and control; the \°2 

r <T 9 ffice of Management and Budget, which reviews the CIA’s budget 
in much the same fashion as it reviews budgets of other government 

and * le PresKleilt ! s Fol ' ei S n Intelligence Advisory Board/ 
- ^t'o-la s fe - annml m composed of distinguished citizens, serving part J 

^ 7.^1 “ adv; ° 01 > function for tne President on mteHigonoc’/ 4he. fu* 

^^T^None of these agencies has the specific responsibility of overseeing 

defer- /^TT 3 7 . A ail ! aUo - «*</ 

mmfi ■ I ■< 1J Department of Justice also exercises an oversight role, through PC C 
tuhefan US , p °"' e / t0 lultmte prosecutions for criminal misconduct. For“a 
/fs adi’ S G11 ? d ° f ° Ver 20 years > however, an agreement existeclproviding that tS£l! L g 
5 the Agc " cy ??» t0 investigate allegations of crimes by &U empfoyees 
Lro 9 a f° ntS " U< : 1 lnvolv ed Government money or propertjY>r-jnio-ht 
^Cnoer 1 a IV V ° ?f atl0na ! sacurit y- If > following the tr ~"~ 

7 A f UC f dccr mined that there was no reasonable basis to believe 
— ■■■ ■—' C j ln ' C la eon committed, or that operational security aspects pre-f/-/„ rj j 

dueled prosecution, the ease was not referred to the Departnif ofl^T 

/Qpy „w 6 , Commission has found nothing to indicate that the GIAJ 
\AX_ a ^f!i th ® f " n t f on given it by the agreement. The agreement. Lw-\ 
y/ . e '. ei, iTTveU;edjhe Agency directly in forbidden law enforcement activ-1 

represenfedTnrirfmiidoauseat.by the Department of Justice 
_ of its statutory responsibilities. \ 


Tr> &7<’ tqe.i\c£ Sot bComm]of \ ■ 

j- hsi $Pp aoo ri «.X ' £.e>yv\'>\jift?e5 (Awl *2- 
fjrtnelServices fia sn/mt/ees e 
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Congress has established special procedures for review of the CIA 
and its secret budget within four small subcommitt ees.^ Historically, 
these subcommittees have been composed of tfooW'inembers of Con- 
gress with many other demands on their time. The CIA has not as a 
general rule received detailed scrutiny by the Congress; 

^ Conclusions ___ 

^ / A new body is needed to provide oversight of the Agency within 
/ the Executive Branch. Because of the need to preserve security, the 
CIA is not subject to the usual constraints of audit, judicial review, 
publicity or open Congressional budget review and oversight. Con¬ 
sequently, its operations require additional external control. The au¬ 
thority assigned the job of supervising the CIA must be given sufficient 
SL power and significance to as sure .the .p aUUsLai.ei3&lm?-.suij£ yvigion. 

In the Congressional oversight system would be a$B 
■ i-—pp opmte . Tlic problem of providing adequate oversight and control 
while maintaining essential security is not easily re sob ed. Se\ cral 
knowledgeable witnesses pointed to the Joint Committee on Atomic 

•r-, . 1 . ,,1-1 /WfipOl pfltf />■£ tl>A 


Energy US iiti «ppi'Opiidi6 IiiOucl .0 


Agency. That Committee has had an excellent record of providing 
effective oversight while avoiding breaches of security in a highly 
sensitive area. ' v - 


V-TJie President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory BoarcUfcOuld he 
reconstiuTfed^nUi^n Executive Branchjov^ the CIA, 

and appropriately remufre^^ the board should be dis¬ 
tinguished citizens!^ who would 

serve partjtjjm^fi permanent staff to assi^flTt^m^j; ^!lioi r respon¬ 

sibilities?**^ 


*>^ TO issioncrGrlsw6l<rinflkVs-tfc^61T6frt^^ 

I ‘‘IbcTl^r^-Uiat one of the underlying causes of the problems confrojjUin^ruie CIA arises j 
[out of the perv^tn«witmospliere of secrecy in which Its actlii>« , <nave been conducted im 

I he past. One of the asptfts-af,this is the secrecy o^wTtnid get. This leads to two diffi- 
ultles: (a) apprehension on the pTiVt^o^he^jnertean public, because they hare not eren 
’enernl information about what the Cl^rfS^-an^ (b) a certain vulnerability on the part 
if the CIA to pressures fronijw*W 5 ut, and to ovor'-bn^slasm from within, leading to 
ictions which would mjJ^tfYindertnken in the open. In myo^irior^jCongress should give 
:areful consldc^^KfTto the question whether the budget of the CIA shomtt^t^t^nst to 
some e^uittTbeimade public, particularly in view of the provision s of A rt! 

- /v, . , ■ Tr- 

^ru-nv\iii .dn<^. jnt rnuniiP 4>v ^H' ,, retTOYnthemf5tldb 

reSgnfet'hr-^ur^ose behind this reeomtnendatlon^-Mr'cbncern is that I do not think 
It will work No one oparaIflVg-muii>art-tkMe-bn!ds can, I think, establish tne contacts which 
are required for effective in the long rim. this can be accom¬ 

plished through staffr'though the assistance of a goocT^tt^c^be ^of g reat importance. In 

4bobo/e 3 t potf, ewes ktre 









On. of tile underlying causes of the problems confronting 
the cm arises out of the psrvTadi.ng atmosphere of secrecy 
in which its activities have been conducted in the past. One 
-3*. aspect of this has been the secrecy of the budget. 


f {ckupQ)Ce^J{'^ 



- „ Ve„ 4-v.c Acencv determined whether 

*i>He si tuation wnereoy tne x i 

would be prosecutied must not be permitted 

toreour ‘ ji^rt 


its ov;n employees 
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b. Tlic Board should have access to all information in the CIA. It 
should be authorized to audit and investigate CIA expenditures and 
activities on its own initiative. It - rlinuhl <wwu*44y stu dy tU S^axua^ - 
^•^budget-ftnd -ntHko - re cprrTrnTmttrrrrcTnirtT^^ o,,i H i»,- „ ;, lg p 

_-. c - Tne Inspector General of the CIA should be authorized to report 

r -b f>o(A dirCCtly t0 ‘l 10 Bo:uc1 - aftw having notified the Director of Central 
} Intelligence, in cases he deems appropriate. 

C*3) "Recommendation (h ’ ~ “———. 

' "7^5? ( Th ° PveSK \ ent sl,ould recommend to Congress the establishment of a 
^.TjAToint Committee on Intelligence to assume the oversight role cur- 
Trcntly played by the Armed Services Committee. 5 


con^!^ u !" gS:UStl0 “ lmS bW “ a ' ,vanc<,<3 - whlch scems t0 *» worthy of careful 

« f r V y 1 H'“.^v" , !" n j l1 Sacurity Aet Klls In 1M7, it was contemplated and under- 

Stoo, tlmt thoUsie fnnet on of the Central Intelligence Agency would be •coordinating the 
Intelligence actings of the several Government departments and agencies In the Interest 
or national security. <rire Central Intelligence Agency was given no direct authority to 

o C nIr C ,u lu,c ] llls “ co - aa M , ‘ t ' s rowth ot 118 activities In that field, and in the field of active 
opt rations, has been n. development since the enactment of the National Security \et It is 
however recognised that th^lreetor of Central Intelligence has two fun,..ions One Is hU 
responsibility to coordinate ‘tfis^lntelllgence activities of the'several Government depart- 
monts and agencies, and the other l,shis responsibility as Director of the Central IntellWnce 
Agency. There are in fact a number of government intelligence agencies, some of which 
eWs^port. 6 Same S ° rt ° f P ° 1ICy <il ^ stions 03 are^alsed and discussed in the Comrnis- 

The Director of Central IntelllgenceMs, in fact. extrnordinnrHv !»"«*• * 

lesponslhiiiiies. in my view, It would no* be desirable to divide these* responsibilities 
able' odlce f s ‘ Such a dlvisiouMu addition to making the task more manage* 
wil 7 h V mVe th * addwI advanta £ e of.providing a means for the sort of informed b?t 
independent supervision and control which has often been lacking In the past 

Such a development would, of course, require Careful consideration and'formulation 
^ CSS> 1 C r ffr r S . C °! , ! d S6t U M Sector of Cental Intelligence, with an app?oprllte 
staff, and conhl assign to him the duty of coordinating aH^governraont intelligence activities 
and also the responsibility of supervising them, particularly with respect to tlL appropriate 
ness and legality of their operations and their conformance with constitutional require¬ 
ments and broadly viewed American interests. ^ 

‘‘There would then be/another officer, who might be called the Director of National 
Intelligence, or, simply,.the Intelligence Director. The name of tile present C.I. \ would be 
changed to National Intelligence Agency, since ‘Central Intelligence Agency' has not been 
an accurate description of the Agency as it has developed. The Direct of National Intellb 
gence won d report to the outside Director of Central Intelligence, oudNyould be snbiecVto 
his supervision and control in important policy questions. The Director o^Central Intelli- 
gence should be a person of national standing and highest probity. He shquld Lave an 
adequate staff and would operate on a full time and continuously responsible basis. In this 
® y “ ipat ^ ctlc and understanding authority outside the National Intelligence, Agency 
pe^pectfVe e Shed ^ 1Ch C ° Uld eXer ° iSe the contro1 which 13 needed! ^ Abroad 
“1/ave not had time to work out the details of this suggestion, which did not orlg^kc 
10 me ’ thousl1 ' t0 b . e -S^ so i 
--- . . . 


L :? aa ^f nn1 ^ giveu mK31mTrelates only to the domestic activities oTthe^ 

[ CI * A * But th ® I >r °blems which have arisen in the domestic fleld cannot be fully understood 

i onfi evaluated uuless they are viewed against the role which the CIA has undertaken to 

\ Play outside the United States. Bec a use ot the secret nature of Its operations . legal and 

J_ E lwk £ !TfT~Y 

See S '/ocfs ■/,!&yjtlo y (l&™ im ts $ianer (j-rnTwo f3. CA'sp 
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secoamendation (6) ... CIR 

«- " JUStlOC “ ' U handling of reports 

^ establish written —«“ “ „ gating 

cut. - made » the Department of - ^ ^ ^ 

of Agency views regarding the ^ ^ 

national security. The Agency - ine whe ther its 

„ nt requires to utLt 

such investigation as a jency should scrup- 

- y>.en jeopardize . 

operations *. — - - pr osecutorial mm ^nctron. 

ulously avoid exercise of tue f P 
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Recommendation (4) 

Congress should give careful ^ cojisidaration to the 

question whether the budget of the CIA should not, at least 

to some extent, be made public, *&**»**> particularly 

inlf view of the yy»»*>**— N a t — provisions of Article I, Section 

4 

9, Clause 7 of the Constitution. 

Recommendation (5) 

a. The functions of the President's Foreign Intelli¬ 
gence Advisory Board should be expanded to include oversight 
of the CIA. This expanded oversight board should be composed 
of distinguished citizens with varying—backgrounds 
and experience. It should be headed by a full-time chairman 
and should have a full-time staff appropriate to its role. 

I lts functions related to the CIA should include: 

1. Assessing compliance by the CIA with its 
statutory authority. 

2. Assessing the quality of foreign intelligence 

3. Assessing the quality of foreign intelligence 
estimates. 

4. Assessing the quality of the organization of 
the CIA. 

5. Assessing the quality of the tm* management• 
of the CIA. 

6. Making recommendations with respect to the 

above subjects to the President and the Director of 

Central Intelligence, and, where appropriate, the 
Attorney General. 




^ "No Honey shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in 
Consequence of Appropriations made by Law; and a regular 
Statement and Account of the Receipts fa and Expenditures 
of all public Money shall be published from time to time." 


2. Internal Controls (jmChapter 8) 

Findings 


y 
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The Director’s duties in administering the intellect- community 
•handling relations with other components oMhe goveminent. and 
passin" on broad questions of policy leave linn little tunc 01 . 

day supervision of the Agency. Past studies have noted the need or 
the Director to delegate greater respcmSmility for the at mini* in 

of the Agency to the Deputy Director/ 

In recent years, the position of Deputy Director has been occup.ed 
by a hi«h-ranking military officer, with responsibilities for maintain¬ 
ing liaison with the Department of Defense, fosteruigtheAgencjs 
relationship with the military services, and providing top CL* man 
ielation P experience and skill in understanding particu- 

■ “ «* —i- r'r-1 

Split, of Control Intelligonco l»w not boon hcov.ly 

the primary internal mechanism for^ 
keepin- the Agency within hounds is the Inspector Uenerau me si.e 
S ) is office was recently sharply reduced, and its previous practice 
of making regular reviews of various Agency departments was ter- 
, present time, the activities of the office are almost 

4$ entirely concerned with coordinating Agency responses to the ianou 

>v su** srsr 
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ivestio-atmg Domes, anu >w<,n -7 * v 

The Office of General Counsel lias on occasion played an impor- 
Vtant role in preventing or terminating Agency activities m viola^. 

loLf law, but many of the questionable or unlawlid activitres^g A A Vi 
* not brought to the atten^M15* ■office . **■ 
j brioj'd-h ittir^ a certain parochialism Jtas'fesulted from ie ^ * 

S^^nfthe office have little or no legal experience outside the 

Agency It is important that the Agency receive the best possibl 
tgal advice on the often difficult and unusual situations which con- 

front it. 




ere subject to ordinary restraints. laW whether nn4 to what extent the CIA. 

“Congress should, in i»J op.u . „ r ntlons ns distinguished from the gatlier- 

, SSi ssr r e 

/ h't on'th"mdVbUl” of ’the Unitedwide-flung capacity for goodwill 

^ v uXonvet —.. 
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Each of the four directorates within the CIA— 
Operations, Intelligence, Administration, and Science and 
Tecnnology—is headed by a deputy uirector who reports to 
the Director and Deputy Director of Central Intelligence. 


These four deputies, together with certain other top Agency 

~ ^ 11- 


r- r- • . * -y ^ -— ■»- - _ 
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8 meat Committee, which makes many of the administrative and 


management decisions affecting more than one directorate. 
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Conclusions / 

In the final analysis, the proper functioning^ the A S^cy inust 
depend in large part on the character of (Director of Cen . 

The best assurance against misuse of the Agency lies in the appoint 
ment to that position of persons with the judgment, courage.,* 
Spcntac. to mi* imi.U=r pm»>*Akl import.,, 
from the White House, within the Agenc^r elsewliem--- 

p^ISiTmence lnlnl^Tigence semces^imniecessar.ly a 
for the position; management and administrative skl s « ,c " 
as important as the technical expertise which can always be found 

finable deputy 




•priate for security reasons, has sometimes been carried to extiemes 
which prevent proper supervision and control. 

,)Tlie Agencv must rely on the discipline and integrity of the men 
id wonum it employs. Many of the activities we have found to be 
m» or unlawful were in fact questioned by lower-level employee^ 

Bnu *\ 

in" such"situations to the attention of upper levels of management 
a system of internal controls. 






Recommendation (ff~ ~ T 

a Persons appointed to the position of Director ot Central intel¬ 
ligence should be individuals of stature, independence, and integi ity. 
Jhoy - chonki - fomi lime to tirnrr ' hf- f lw v rH itpm . ^ (J no f 

service of the CIA* h j£C f~ >rl vO . t OzJX.'!?**' *uiu£* „ r \ jj-e. 

h Although the Director serves at the pleasure of the Piesickn ,1 / 

„o Dirnte sto,,M »'V« i» «»« 10 

r-- 1 

eputv Director of Central Intelligence should 
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Recommendation 

a. The Office of 
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Director from dav-to-day & - --- i ... • i„ 

should be a military officer, serving the f>mctioii of 

tions with tlie military and providing the Agp 1 •„ 

expertise on military intelligence requirements. ...... 

b Th advice and consent of tlie Senate shou/l be required for the 
appointment of each Deputy Director of Central Intelligence, 

-- 7 - ~p 
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Recommendation (J) " '—-__ 

“• Tiie Inspector General should be upgraded to a status equivalent" 
to that of the deputy directors in charge of the four directorates within 
the CIA. 

b. The Office of Inspector General should be staffed by outstanding, 
experienced officers from both inside and ontside the CIA, with ability 
to understand the various branches of the Agency. 

c. The Inspector Generals duties with respect to domestic CIA 

' activities should include periodic reviews of all offices within the 

United States. I-Ie should examine each office for compliance with CIA 
authority and regulations as well as for the effectiveness of their pro¬ 
grams in implementing policy objectives. S 

d. The Inspector General should investigate all reports fporif em¬ 
ployees concerning possible violations of the CIA eUulex? '' 

. *• The Inspector General should be given complete access to all 
information in the CIA relevant to his reviews. 

f. An effective Inspector General's office will require a larger staff, fp* 

more frequent reviews, and highly qualified personnel. 7_ 

g. Inspector General reports should be available ft r .- cft a wm M T dn 

National Security Council and the e executive over¬ 

sight body. The Inspector General should have the'authority, when 
ihe deems it appropriate, after notifying the Director of Central Tntol- C77 
iigence, to consult with the executive oversight body on any CLaJV^w 
.‘ activity (see Recommendation^). 

Recommendation (f) - ---—-—-" TT5\ 

a. The Director should review the composition and operation of 
the Office of General Counsel and the degree to which this office is 
consulted to determine whether the Agency is receiving adequate legal 
assistance and representation in view of current requirements. 

b. Consideration should be given to measures which would 
strengthen the office’s professional capabilities and resources includ¬ 
ing, among other things, (1) occasionally departing from the existing 
practice of hiring lawyers from within the Agency to bring in sea¬ 
soned lawyers'from private practice as well as to hire law school 

*—^ Y £ rac biates without prior CIA experience; (2) occasionally assigning 

\ Agency lawyers to serve a tour of duty elsewhere in the government 
1 ° \ to expand their experience; (3) encouraging lawyers to participate 

I A in outsi <k professional activities. 

\ Recommendation yb 

(M iLf CIA sboulclbc encouraged to provide for increased lateral 

\ P od W i raovcment of personnel among the directorates and to bring persons 
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[with outside experience into the Agency at all levels. 
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Recommendation & . X/- 

a. The Agency should issue detailed guidelines for its employees 

further specifying those activities within the "United States which are \ \ 
permitted and those which arc prohibited by statute, Executive \ 
Orders, and NSC and DCI directives. ' 

b. Tliese guidelines should also set forth the standards which govern 
CIA activities and tlio general types of activities which are permitted 

,and prohibited. They should, among other things, specify^ > ^^7 

—'past clandestine collection of intelligence directed against y 
United Stales citizens is prohibited except as specifically permitted / 

by law or published executive order. 

—unlawful methods or activities are prohibited. | 

— TWf jprior approval of the DCI shall be required for any | 
activities which may raise questions of compliance with the law | 
or with Agency regulations. ^ ^ \ 

c. The guidelines should also provide that employees with informa- \ 
tion on possibly improper activities are to bring it promptly to the at- J 
tention of the Director of Central Intelligence or the Inspector^/ __ 
General 

i. Significant Areas of Investigation J 
*' Introduction ——-— 


nificant Areas of Investigation 


Domestic activities of the CIA raising substantial Questions of com¬ 
pliance with the law have been closely examined/to determine the 
context in which they were performed, the pressures of the times, the 
relationship of the activity to the Agency's foreign intelligence assign¬ 
ment and to other CIA activities, the procedures used to authorize 
and conduct the activity, and the extent and effect of the activity. 

In describing and assessing each such activity, it has been necessary 
to consider both that activity's relationship to the legitimate national 
security needs of the nation and the threat such activities might pose 
to individual rights of Americans and to a society founded on the 
need for government, as well as private citizens, to obey the law. 

1. The CIA's Mail Intercepts (sm Chapter 9) 


Findings 

At the time the CIA came into being, one of the highest national 
intelligence priorities was to gain an understanding of the Soviet 
Union ancl its worldwide activities affecting our national security. 

In this context, the CIA began in 1D52 a program of surveying mail 
between the United States and the Soviet Union as it passed through 
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a New York postal facility. In 1953 it began opening some of this mail. 
The program was expanded over the following two decades and ulti¬ 
mately involved the opening of many letters and the analysis of en- 
vclopes, m-Jcovers” of a great many more letters. 

The New York mail intercept was designed to attempt to identify 
persons within the United States who were cooperating with the Soviet 
Union and its intelligence forces to harm the United States. It was 
also intended to determine technical communications procedures and 
mail censorship techniques used by the Soviets. 

The Director of the Central Intelligence Agency approved com-j 
mencement of the New York mail intercept in 19.V2. During the en-j 
suing years, so far as the record shows, Postmasters General Sununer- 
field Dav, and Blount were informed of the program in van mg de¬ 
grees, as' was Attorney General Mitchell. Since 1958, the FBI was 
awaro of this program and received 57,000 items from it. ,' 

A 1962 CIA memorandum indicates the AgencvyvaS aware that the 
mail openings would be viewed as violating federal criminal laws pro¬ 
hibiting obstruction or delay of the mails.-'' 

In the last year before the termination of this program, out of 
4,350,000 items of mail serit-to and from the Soviet Union, ^ New 
York intercept sstsrs^^OO^OO of these items, photographed o3,000 
find onened fi.TOO. " 11 * 

The*mail intercept was terminated in 1973 whenfChicf Postal In- 
— ^ spector GaUeTYefused to allow its continuation without lusrh- 

^ level approval. , . , . , 

The CIA also ran much smaller mail intercepts for brief period 

in San Francisco between 1969 and 1971 and in the territory of Hawaii 
during 1954 and 1955. For a short period in 1957 mail in transit 
forei gn countries wa s intercepted in New Orleans. 

OS' , «r 
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-y Conclusions 
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in operation, the CIA’s domestic mail opening programs 
“ W ere unlawful. United States statutes specifically forbid opening the 

Thtoo the Fourth Amendment guarantees against unreasonable 
search, and the scope of the New York project poses possible difficul¬ 
ties with the First Amendment rights of speech and press. 
q»qiT- r r l -rH .nm-nr I’l . o .i examinatio n of envelop e-, only}- 

The nature and degree of assistance given by tlic CIA toJlic b lil 


JLUO JliHUlV/ - cn * 7. / ^, T . , 

in the Kcw York mail project indicate thatp*n^Uudh^ the C-IAs 
eVetiT«>lQ& imary purj^weame the FBI in internal security 

functions. Tbia - wne improper uncipr tlic National Seem it y Act. 

- - v f P a -S)h 'd/OcihTtrfWiT 


Mail cover operations (examination and copying of 
envelopes only) are legal when carried out in compliance 
with postal regulations on a limited and select^basis ii 
volving matters of national security. The New York mail 
intercept did not meet 0 these criteria. 
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f Recommendation (lj) j 

j a. The President should instruct the Director of Central Intelligence^ 
(yrntthcrciTv is notT^iigengage (m domestic mail openings 
fY^ o f-p e a rc (see also Recommendation / in this Report])/] 

b. The President should instruct ihe Director of Central IntelTi- 
^-“Ngcnec that mail cover examinations are to be in compliance with postal 
u, (regulations; they are to be undertaken only in furtherance of Jegiti- 
* (mate fouign 1 Hd ull i'gnu je activities and tlien only on a limited and 
selected basis clearly involving matters of national security. 
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.Chapter 10) 


Findings 


s^-~Ihe4ft4ed-fiOO : 9-aml e a er e m arked- b r wid esp read 1 v i olence- 

^-vantFciyil disorder. Demonstrations, marches and protest^assehiblies 

( wore frequent .iu^a number of cities. .University and college campuses 

\ ^ became places of disruption and unrest. .Government facilities were 

$picketed and sometimes invadSUTlrreats of bombing and bombing in- 
fy)f f ^/ c idents occurred frequently. In Washington*"and. other major cities, 
$s\ special security measures had to be instituted to control the. access to 

S Vsv ^^4>nhl ic buildings.. - —.. —” ‘ 

As a result^ the Department of Justice, starting in 1967 at the 
direction of Attorney General Clark, coordinated a series of secret 
s\ \ units and interagency groups m an effort to collate and evaluate mtci- 
\ ^ \ licence relating to these events. These efforts continued until 1973. 
/ \*v ( The interagency committees were designed for analytic and not 

\ / fr \ W cra *i ona l purposes. Tliey were created as a result of White Hou§o 
a ** pressure which began in 1967 because the FBI performed only lim- 

\>fr / ntnrl rmrl nnnlv^is nf flip inf ft mult inn if rnllpctp.fi nil t.liPSfc 


f) > \\t Ated evaluation and analysis of the information it collected on these 
\P\ a£ * reVeiTts^~T4 7e - CJA -- pfli t ioip a red - l o i? the - pmqxi s e - o f- s npplydng relevant 
^ ^ \lfi foreign intelligence and ft mtishh^ rttlvic'Fon evaluation techniques. 

. 0* The CIA was reluctant to become unduly involved in these groups , jf^ 

^ J which had problems of domestic unrest as their principal focus. It re- , 

if'? )/ pcatcdly refused to assign full-time personnel to any of them. 

^ > ty' / The most active of tlicjs ^oup s was the Intelligence Evaluation Staff 

^ y which met from January 1971 to May 1973. A CIA liaison officer 4 k_ ^ 

/ attended over 100 weekly meetings of the Staff, some of which con¬ 

cerned drafts of reports which had no foreign aspects. T1 h>fo is no evi- 
dence that he acted in any capacity other than as an adviser on foreign 
intelligence, and, to some degree, as an editor. ^ 

* The Unison officer was Chief of the CIA’s Special Operations Group which ran Opera- 
/ tlon CHAOS, discussed iu Chapter 11 of this Report. / 






j2> 

On one occasion^ .liowow ai J the CIA liaison officer appears to have 
caused a CIA agent to gather domestic information which was reported 
to the Intelligence Evaluation Staff. 

The Commission found no evidence of other activities by the CIA 
that were conducted on behalf of the Department of Justice groups 
except for the supplying of appropriate foreign intelligence and 
advice on evaluation techniques. 
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Conclusions 

The statutory prohibition on internal security functions does not 
preclude the CIA from providing foreign intelligence or advice on 
' evaluation techniques to interdepartmental intelligence evaluation 
organizations having some domestic aspects. The statute was intended 
to promote coordination, not compartmentation of intelligence 
between governmental departments. 

The attendance of the CIA liaison officer at over 100 meetings of the 
Intelligence Evaluation Staff, some of them concerned wholly with 
domestic matters, nevertheless created at least the appearance of im¬ 
propriety. The Director of Central Intelligence was well advised to 
.approach such participation reluctantly. 

1 The liaison officer acted improperly in the one instance in which he 
directed an agent to gather domestic information within the United 
States which has reported to the Intelligence Evaluation Staff. 

Much of the problem stemmed from the absence in Government 
of any organization capable of adequately analyzing intelligence col¬ 
lected by the FBI on matters outside the purview of CIA. 

Recommendation (7jf) 

J-£ a. A capabil ity should be developed within the FBI, or elsewhere 

Justice^evaluate, analyze, and coordinate intel- 
. ligence and counterintelligeneg collected by the FBI concerning espio- 
nage, terrorism, ^ahd other related matters of internal 

security. 

b. The CIA should restrict its participation in any joint intelligence 
committees to foreign intelligence matters. 

c. The FBI should be encouraged to continue to look to the CIA for 
such foreign intelligence and counter-intelligence as is relevant to FBI 
needs. 




3. Sped at Operation Grou^Operation CHAOS " f-fCtap- 
ter 11) 

Findings 

The M. 1900, „,d c„ly WTO, «»" ly’JKTlSSE 

anct college campuses 

were frequent in a numbei of cltics #\ Government facilities were 
became places of disruption anc u- • bombing and bombing 
.picketed end «m*»»X" W «*' ™i“ <*'“• 

™S?JSgi£S& to b. instituted to con.eol «» — » 

fating to these eventsr-Xhese citoits c j tic anc \ n ot op- 

The interagency conmiittees.-W!ie <_ = » of White House pres- 

< rational purposes. Thev'-were ci eat . T^-'Wqrmed on ly limited 

Expending to Presidential requests made m^ho ^ ^ 

disorder, the Director oi v>euti t u to collect, coordi- 

x—' 

tic dissidence. 1f t o be known as Operation. 

It" “'S..W i« «» r«ic.in» of considerable -«W » 
domestic dissidents and their actmtie s '' , 13 . 0 00 different files, 

During six years, the Operation compiled sojj^^^ ^ ^ fileg 

including files on 7,200 A|neiican than 300,000 persons 

a computerized index. 
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This information was kept closely guarded 'within the CIA^e"~Cv 

’p r c vcnt 4 ts ~4; £c by any -c m e- other 1 h: t n -fhc-ptM i smwe4~4 : ^^--C 

•^Optrrrrtto tts -G roup: - Utilly/n>g this information, personnel of the Group 
prepared 3,500 memoranda for internal use; 3,000 memoranda for dis¬ 
semination to the FBI; and 37 memoranda for distribution to White 
House and other top level officials in the Government. 


_the staff assigned to the Operation was steadily enlarged^!Itimately 

reaching a maximum of 52 in 1971. Because of excessive^oSw^S^^^-- 

^cn fc afr r or s. the Operation \\as substantially to ^ Myd from meaningful l* 
review within the Agency. / ^ncluding'7eview by the Counterintelli- ”/*> rtprcmcf 
) gence Staff—of which the Operation was technically a part. po 

Commencing in late 1969, Operation CHAOS used a number 
. agents to collect intelligence abroad on any foreign connections with 
| American dissident groups. In order to have sufficient “cover” forliik 
these agents, the Agwtey- recruited persons from domestic dissident \J~ 
groups or recjuurted others and instructed them to associate with such 
groups.inrffiis country. 

^Mbst of the Operation’s recruits were not directed to collect in for- 
yrnation domestically on American dissidents. On a number of occa- 
J sions, however, such information was reported by the recruits while 
they were developing dissident credentials in the United States, and 
the information was retained in the files of the Operation. On three 
occasions, an agent of the Operation was specifically -s ggd to collec t i / / 
domestic intelligence. if&C 

No evidence was found that any Operation CHAOS agent used or 
was directed by the Agency to use electronic surveillance, wiretaps 
or break-ins in the United States against any dissident individual or 
; group. 

Activity of the Operation decreased substantially by mid-1972. The 
Operation was formally terminated in March 1974. 


Conclusions 

Some domestic activities of Operation CHAOS unlawfully exceeded 
the CIA ? s statutory authority, even though the declared mission of 
gathering intelligence abroad as to foreign influence on domestic dis¬ 
sident activities was proper. 

x pn-4hretroccasio]'ts,^"an agefttrtrR-h c Opera tion was 
infetrnation within the United States oil ^tyjctly-^lomc^rTcuiat toi-s. 
In addition3^^^ n ^eBigcnfi^jsscminations by the Operation and a 
^ portion of a major study^ preparecrbyThc^gcncy^dealt with purely 


dom s$lie^afct^^ e s w £reJ Uu px 
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Ti\z F&l u/oitU aolle&t ] 

isr&rr'ACLhc^ j 

flof- Q.<Jctiucdc if', J*' ~' v c^~b 


d*r<£ 

rti<d<d d«* £A<* «-{yr*jf*GH 


F+rr 
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ouSiSvT^’ - hC ° 1,Crflti0n becai » c « repository for Wc 
q an titles of information on the domestic activities of Americ-n ciH l " 

from J hlS lnf0rnlat,0n .' vas dorivcd Principally from FBI reports or) 
fiom overt sources and not from clandestine collection by the Cl \J 

hft rr' 0b f y r-r y for the CIA to accumulate an information 
domestic d i ssident activities i n order to assess fairly whether 

tkfdata'inTl ia i the accumulation of domes- 

c data in the Operation exceeded Aat was reasonably required to 

make_sucl^an assessme nt and was thus impmp *,._ 

The isolation of Operation CHAOS within the CJA~and its bdO”^ 
pendence from supervision by the regular chain of command within 
the clandestine service made it possible for the activities of the opera¬ 
tion to stray over the bounds of the Agency's authority without the 
knowledge of senior officials. The absence of any regular review of 
otur. a prevented timely correction of such missteps as did 

Recommendation (1$) 

a. Presidents should refrain from directing the CIA to perform 
Trlial: are essentially internal security tasks. * 

b The CIA should resist any efforts' whatever their origin, to 
involve it again m such improper activities. 

c. The Agency should guard against allowing any component (like 
the Specml Operations Group) to become so self-contained and £ 
“T^ ; 7 uauusrsiup that regular supervision and review are lost 
iren'-o 1116 / eS i° f i t i h i C * IA0S ln '°i ect "'bich have no foreign intelli- 

the cm^rn r • de f ,0 - Vcdb - v ! hc a 8wh 7 at the conclusion of 
j aw Congressional investigations, or as ro c .y- bv permitted by 
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*' P jChapt°er 12) *** Agency A 9 ainst Threats of Violence 

Findings TrfsSfe 


J.he CIA was not immune from the threats of violence and disrup- 

nffi 1 Tc 1S the Pcn0d ° f clomest5c «nrest between 1907 and 1972. The 
OfficeofSecunty was charged throughout this period with the respon- 
sibihty of assuring the continued functioning of the CIA. 

. ? ! ° 0flke t , hcrcfore ’ from M*? to 1970, had its field officers collect 
information from published materials, law enforcement authorities, 
other agencies and college officials before »‘* ± ^ < £cruitem to some 
campuses. Monitoring and communications support was prohdecTto' 
recruiters when trouble was expected. 
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The use of agents of the Operation on three occasions 

* $ 

' <■ 

to gather information within the United.States on strictly 
^domestic matters was beyond the CIA's authority. In addition 
the intelligence disseminations and those portions of a rnaior 
study prepared by the Agency which dealt with *ss£2sk purely 

domestic matters were improper. <■ 
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The Office was also responsible, with the approval of the Director \ 
of Central Intelligence, for a program from February 1007 to Do- ; 
cember 10G8, which at first monitored, but later infiltrated, dissident J 
organizations in t he Washingt on. D.C. area to determine if the groups/ 
"planned any activities agahistlGoveriiment installations. 

At no time were more than 12 persons performing these tasks/The 
project was terminated when the Washington Metropolitan Police 
Department developed its own intelligence capability. 

In December, 1067, the Office began a continuing study of dissident 
activity in the United States. This Office used information from pub¬ 
lished and other voluntary knowledgeable sources. This small Office 
produced weekly Situation Information Reports analyzing dissident 
activities and providing calendars of future, events. Calendars were 
given to the Secret Service, but the CIA made no other dissemina¬ 
tions outside the Agency. About 500 to 800 files were maintained on 
dissenting organizations and individuals. Thousands of names in the 

files were indexed. Report publication was ended in^ late l ,912,. and__ 

the entire project was ended in 1973. C'P 

Conclusions - - - 
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The program under which tne Office ol Security rendered assistance 
to Agency recruiters on college campuses was justified as an exer¬ 
cise of the Agency’s responsibility to protect its own personnel and 
operations. Such support activities were not undertakciyfor the pur¬ 
pose of protecting the facilities or operations of other .governmental 
agencies, or to maintain public order or enforce laws, j 
The Agency should not infiltrate a dissident group for security 
purposes unless there is a clear ft ii t ha t r flan ger to Agency installa¬ 
tions, operations or personnel and investigative coverage of the threat 
by. the FBI and local law enforcement authorities .is inadequate. The 
Agency’s infiltration of dissident groups in the Washington area went 
far beyond steps necessary to protect the Agency’s own facilities, per¬ 
sonnel and operations, and therefore un4itr>4trL 

In addition, the Agency undertook to protect other Government de¬ 
partments and agencies—a police function prohibited to it by statute. 

Intelligence activity directed toward learning from what sources a 
domestic dissident group receives its financial support within the 
United States, and how much income it has, is no part of the authorized 
security operations on the Agency. Neither is it the function of the 
Agency to compile records on who attends peaceful meetings of such 
dissident groups, or what each speaker has to say (unless it relates to 
disruptive or violent activity which may be directed against the 
Agency). 
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acTii/tf)’es weyf beefed u>£«f I J /exceed ^™te 
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-' _. (t ; VTIic Agcncj s afttien-^'Contributing fluids, photographing people, „_—- 

-—-j»cy\ itics and ears, and following people home'were unreasonable i . ftA 

J^r purp^P ^ 01 ' thc circumstances and therefore unhw r frih Jtr ^ 

JlScuriU V th ce . ltain exceptions, the program under which the 

-^ c ~--i. w AV )0U *' . infiltrati on) gath ered, organized and analyzed informa-r^' ur,l j 

tion'about dissident oToTnvahvn q witliin nr \ v. mi ^ — 
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tion‘'about dissident groupslwas within the CIA’s eltfttfc* 

1 _ ‘ i \ . i i. . . 


LOct^ 


Tl^jiccumulation of reference files on dissident organizations and}CT 

•An. i.__ 1 _ • . , , . . h 


"tbeir jeadet?^ appropriate both to evaluate thc risks^U 

posed t to the Agency and to develop an understanding of dissident 
g 1 ™ 1 ^ anc ^ their differences for security clearance purposes. ^Rn-ap ° 
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(Joy Recommendation (lj) /f . 

The CIA should proh ibit any of ityiewMp wi i wrfft^ ainAnfinvatl^ Ih+UTiiIc 

, / yj dissident groups or other organizations of Americans in the absence of 

/IT, / . a wnttcn determination by the Director of Central Intelligence that 
0 such action is necessary to meet a clear and present danger to Agency 
facilities, operations, or personnel and that adequate coverage by law 
enforcement agencies is unavailable.. 

CD~ Recommendation (lj^) 

All files on individuals, accumulated by tlie Office of Security in' 
the program relating to dissidents should be identified, and, except 

J j* ' v '^ iere necessary for a legitimate foreign intelligence activity, be 

destioyed^i pou,eamplehon of tho - eurronb ■ investigations, or as soon y<TN 

k * thereafter as permitted b y law. {/vy 

SyOther Investigatiorfby the Office of Security (ss& Chapter 13 ) 

My - — 

tidYjCUM'J \ - EiudUiffs -—. 

C' Tho 0m ceV^Security has also been called uppn<m.miber of occa- S* ^ 

HUireti. Isions to investlgift^specifie allegations thaj>ititelligence sources and (?*-'* 


fem^^™ ct hocls were threateft^l The Commission's inquiry concentrated on 


l 'i ; —y w **t, inquiry concentrated on 
-those investigations whichsysed investigative means intrudino- on 
the privacy of the subjects, sitph% surveillance. 

The great bulk of thepe'TnvestiSa^ious were directed at persons 
affiliated with the Agency—such as eih}doyees, former employees, 

TOVai 0-11 imuonnn ,11 1_xl_ A • A * 7 




. ^ AUiiuer empiovees, 

foreign persons used by the Agency as intelligence sources, and do- 
fectors. y \ 

A few investigations involving intrusions on personal privacy were 
directed at subject with no relationship to the AgeucyvKiye of these 
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Other Investigations by the Office of Security (Chapter 13) 


A, Security Clearance Investigations of Prospective Employees 

and Operatives __ . 

Findings and Conclusions 

The Office of Security routinely conducts standard security 

investigations of persons seeking affiliation with the Agency. In 

doing so, the Office is performing the necessary function of screening 

persons to whom it will make available classified information. Such 

investigations are necessary, and no improprieties were found in 

connection with them. 

% 

B. Investigations of Possible Breaches of Security 
1. Persons Investigated 


Findings 

The Office of Security has been called upon on a number of 
occasions to investigate specific allegations that intelligence sources 
and methods were threatened by unauthorized disclosures. The Com¬ 
missions inquiry concentrated on those investigations which used 
investigative means intruding on the privacy of the subjects, including 
physical and electronic surveillance, unauthorized entry, mail covers 
and intercepts, and reviews of individual federal tax returns. 

The large majority of these investigations were directed at persons 
affiliated with the Agency--such as employees, former employees, ani 



foreign nationals used by the Agency as intelligence sources and 


defectors. 


A few investigations involving intrusions on personal privacy were 
directed at subjects with no relationship to the Agency. The Com¬ 
mission has found no evidence that any such investigations were directed 
against.any senator, congressman, judge or other public official®. 

Five were directed against newsmen, in an effort to determine their 
sources of leaked classified information, and ninejagainst other United 
States citizens. 

The CIA's investigations of newsmen to determine their sources 

of hlfM^/^lassified information stemmed from pressures from the 

White House and were partly a result of the FBI's unwillingness to 

. ... . 


undertake such investigations 


refused to proceed without 


an advance opinion that the Justice Department would prosecute if a 
case were developed. 


Conclusions 

Investigations of allegations against Agency employees and 
operatives are a reasonable exercise of the Director's statutory duty 
to protect intelligence sources and methods from unauthorized dis- 
closure lTTSe^are lawfully conducted. Such investigations also 
assist the Director^dexercis e/his unreviewable authority to terminate 


the employment of any A.gency employee. They are proper unless 
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their principal purpose becomes law-enforcement or the maintenance 
of internal security. q 

The Director's responsibility to protect intelligence^fsources 
a~nd methods is not so broad as to permit investigations of persons 
having no relationship whatever with the Agency. The CIA has no 
authority to investigate newsmen simply because they have published 
leaked classified information. Investigations by the CIA should be 
limited to persons presently or formerly affiliated with the Agency, 
directly or indirectly. 

Recommendation ( /^) 

a. The Director of Central Intelligence should issue clear 
guidelines setting forth the situations in which the CIA is justified in 
conducting its own investigation of individuals presently or formerly 
affiliated with it. 

b. The guidelines should permit the CIA to conduct investigations 
of such persons only when the Director of Central Intelligence first 
determines that the investigation is necessary to protect intelligence 
sources and methods the disclosure of which might endanger the national 


security, 


c. Such investigations must be coordinated with the FBI whenever 
substantial evidence suggesting espionage or violation of a Federal 
criminal statute is discovered. 
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R ecommend ation i/f) —x 

a. In cases involving serious or continuing security violations, \ 
as determined by the Security Committee of the United States Intel* \ 
ligence Board, the Committee should be authorized to recommend 1 

in writing to the Director of Central Intelligence (with a copy to the | 
National Security Council) that the case be referred to the FBI for 
further investigation, under procedures to be developed by the Attorney 
General. 


b. These procedures should include a requirement that the FBI 
accept such investigations without regard to whether a favorable 
prosecutive opinion is issued by the Justice Department. The CIA 
s-ci^d net engage in such further investigation«?< 

Recommendation 

The CIA and other components and agencies of the intelligence 
community should conduct periodic reviews of all classified material 
originating within^^^epartment^or agenc^, with a view to declassifyin 
as much of that material as possible. The purpose of such a review 
would be to assure the public that it has access to all information that 
should properly be disclosed. 

Recommendation <&i> 

The Commission endorses legislation, drafted with appropriate 
safeguards of the constitutional rights of all affected individuals, 
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which would make it a criminal offense for employees or former 
employees of^CIA wilfully to divulge to any unauthorized person 
classified information pertaining to foreign intelligence or the col* 


lection thereof obtained during the course of their employment. 
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2. Investigative Techniques 

Findings 

Even an investigation within the CIA's authority must be 
conducted by lawful means. Some of the past investigations 
by the Office of Security within the United States were con¬ 
ducted by means which were invalid at the time. Others might 

y ' 

have been lawful when conducted, but would be impermissible 
today. 

Some investigations involved physical surveillance of the 
individuals concerned, possibly in conjunction .with other 
methods of investigation. The last instance of physical 
surveillance by the Agency within the United States occurred 
in 1973. 

The investigation disclosed the domestic use of 32 
wiretaps, the last in 1965? 32 instances of bugging, the 
last in 1968; and 12 break-ins, the last in 1971. None 
of these activities was conducted under warrant, 

and only one with the written approval of the Attorney General. 

Information from the income tax records of 16 persons 
was obtained from the Internal Revenue Service by the CIA 
in order to help determine whether the taxpayer was a security 
risk with possible connections to foreign groups. The CIA 
did not employ the existing statutory and regulatory procedures 
for obtaining such records from the IRS. 
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In 2L instances mail covers (the photographing of the 
front and back of an envelope) were employed and in /^ 
instances letters were intercepted and opened. 

The state of the CIA records on these activities is 
such that it is often difficult to determine why the investi¬ 
gation occurred in the first place, who authorized the special 

coverage, and what the results were. Although there was 
} 

testimony that these activities were frequently known to 
the Director of Central Intelligence and sometimes to the 
Attorney General, the files often are insufficient to confirm 
such information. 

Conclusions 

The use of physical surveillance is not unlawful unless 
it reaches the point of harassment. The unauthorized entries 
described were illegal when conducted and would be illegal 
if conducted today. Likewise, the review of individuals 
federal tax returns and the interception and opening of mail 
violated specific statutes and regulations prohibiting such. 

conduct. 

v 

constitutional and statutory constraints applicable 
to the use of electronic eavesdropping (bugs and wiretaps) 
has been evolving over the years, the Commission deems it 
impractical to apply those changing standards on a case-by-case 
basis. The Commission does believe that while some of the 
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instances of electronic eavesdropping were proper when con¬ 
ducted, many were not. To be lawful today, such activities 
would require at least the written approval of the Attorney 
General on the basis of a finding that the national security 
is involved and that the case has significant foreign 
connections. 

RE COM^EN DAT!ON (»*■) 

The CIA should not undertake physical surveillance (defined 
as systematic observation) of Agency employees, contractors 
or related personnel within the United States without first 
obtaining written approval of the Director of Central 


Intelligence. 

' ^ * 
RECOMMENDATION 


63 3 ) 


In the United States and its possessions, the CIA should 
not intercept wire or oral communications* or otherwise 
engage in activities that would require a warrant if conducted 
by a law enforcement agency. Responsibility for such 
activities belongs with the FBI. 

RE&DM^E NDATI ON 

The CIA should strictly adhere to established legal 
procedures governing access to federal income tax information. 

* As defined in the OmnibusCrime Control and Safe Streets 
Act, 18, U.STC. Sepi. 2510-20 . 
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C. Handling of Defectors 

Findings 

The Office of Security is charged with providing security 
for persons who have defected to the United States. Generally 
a defector can be processed and placed into society in a 
few months, but one defector was involuntarily confined at 
a CIA Installation for three years. He was held in solitary 
confinement under spartan living conditions. The CIA 
maintained the long confinement because of doubts about the 
bona fides of the defector. This confinement was approved 
by the Director of Central Intelligence; and the FBI, 

Attorney General, United States Intelligence Board and 
selected members of Congress were aware to some extent of 
the confinement. In one other case a defector waa physically 
abused? the Director of Central Intelligence discharged the 
offender. 

Conclusions 

Such treatment of individuals by an agency of the United 
States is unlawful. The Director of Central Intelligence and 
the Inspector General must be alert to prevent repetitions. 
Recommendation (»*> 

CIA investigative records should show that each investigation 
was duly authorized, and by whom, and should clearly set forth 
the factual basis for undertaking the investigation and the 
results of the investigation. 
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investigations ay ore directed against newsmen, and nine against^tlier 

United States citizens. # / 

The CIA's investigations of newsmen to determine their soirees of 
highly classified information stemmed from pressures at Uic highest 
levels of ‘government and were partly a result of the FBI’s extreme 

reluctance\o engage in such investigations. . / 

The Oflicfe of Security conducts doctrine security investigations of 
persons seeking an application with the Agency. SuA investigations 
seem necessary, and improprieties were found in connection with them. 
The Bureau refused to proceed without an advance opinion that the 
Justice Department would prosecute if a case wpfe developed.. 

The Commission has found no evidence thabany such investigations 
were directed against aii} r public official. / 

'Even an investigation with a proper subject must be conducted by 
lawful means. Some af the past investig/ions by the Office of Secu¬ 
rity within the Unitcc\ States were conducted by means which were 
invalid at the*time; others might hay4 been lawful when conducted, 
but would be impermissible today ii/the absence of authority beyond 

that originally obtainedA / 

Some of these investigations mvolved physical surveillance of the 
individuals concerned, possvbh/n conjunction with other methods of 
investigation. If the subjectWas properly under investigation, the 
« . ,, , ♦ •» __cn rlul "not 1 the mvesti- 

iad tilUl pil^aiUL biu — A v- 

gation unlawful. The insta/cc ^ physical surveillance by the Agency 
within the United States of currectun 1973. 

The investigation alstymsclosedYhe domestic use of 12 break-ms, the 
last in 1971 ',83 wiretaps, the last iiiU9G5; and 83 instances of bugging, 
the last bug in 1968. A T one of these Vitivities was conducted under a 
warrant, and only /ne with the written approval of the Attorney 

General. / \ ,, . , 

Information frenn the income tax recoMs of 16 persons was obtained 

from the Interim Revenue Service by tlk CIA in order to determine 
whether the taxpayer was a security risk Vith possible connections to 
foreign group/ The CIA did not employ idle existing statutory and 
regulatory p/cedures for obtaining such records from the IRS. _ 
The stat/of the CIA records on these activities is such that it is 
often difficult, to determine why the investigation occurred in the first 
place, wl/ authorized the special coverage, and^-hat the results were. 
Although there was testimony that these activities were frequently 
known/to the Director of Central Intelligence a\d sometimes to the 
Attoi/ey General, the files often are insufficient to confirm such 

"Tuse of physical surveillance is not unlawful\nless it. reaches 
tli/ point of harassment. The unauthorized entries'^escribed were 
illegal where conducted and would be illegal if conducted today. 
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Son\of the use of electronic eavesdropping (bugs am* wiretaps) 
was proiScr when conducted, but many were not. To be lawful today, 
such activities require at least the written approval Attorney 

General on Hie basis of a finding that the National Security is involved 
and that the\asc has significant foreign connections/ 

The Director's responsibility to protect intelligence sources and 
methods is not so broad as to permit investigation of persons having 
no relationship whatever with the Agency. Investigations by the CIA 
should be limited\o persons presently or formerly afliliated with the 
Agency, directly orindirectly. / 

The CIA has no authority to investigate newsmen simply because 
they have published leaked classified information. 

The CIA has propefjy performed the necessary function of screen¬ 
ing persons to whom it^vill make available classified information. 

Investigations of allegations against Agency employees and opera¬ 
tives, if lawfully conducted, are a reasonable exercise of the Dilec¬ 
tor’s statutory duty to protect intelligence sources and methods from 
unauthorized disclosure. Sacli investigations enable him to exercise 
wisely his unrcviewable authority 1 *to terminate the employment of 
any Agency employee. They are proper unless their principal purpose 
becomes law-enforcement or the maintenance of internal security. 

% 

Recommendation (IS) f\ 

a. Clear guidelines should boi issued setting forth the types ot 
investigations involving individuals presently or formerly associated 
with CIA in which the J CIA is^justified in conducting its own 

investigation. / \ ... 

b. The guidelines should permit the CIA to conduct investigations 
of such persons only \vhen the Director of Central Intelligence first 
determines that the ^investigation is necessary to protect intelligence 
sources and methods the disclosure 0 %. which might endanger the 

national security./ % 

c. Such investigations must be coordinated with the FBI whenever 

substantial evidence suggesting espionag<%pr violation of a Federal 
criminal statute is discovered. ^ 

Recommenjtation (17) \ , 

Prospective employees and foreign nationals-acting for the Agency 
should hTmore clearly placed on notice that tftey will be subject to 
investigation by lawful means for suspected breaches of security. • 

/ . V 

Recmnmendatlon (IS) \ 

a? In cases involving serious or continuing security violations, as 
dJermined by the Security Committee of the Unitecl States Intelli- 

/ 
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gcneeXBoard, the Committee should be authorized to recommcn/in 
AvritingSto tlio Director of Central Intelligence (with a copv/o the 
NationalSseeurity Council) that the case be referred to tlie/BI for 
further investigation, under procedures to be develop by the 

Attorney General. / 

b. These procedures should include a requiromonyhat the 1< 1*1 be 
required to accept such investigation without re^frd to whether a 
favorable prosecutive opinion is issued by the ^Justice Department, 
and the CIA shoulduiot engage in such investigations unless otherwise 
authorized. \ / 

Recommendation ( 19 j\ / 

The Commission endorses legislation, drafted with appropriate 
safeguards of the constitutional rights of all affected individuals, 
which would make it a crimhml/hfense for employees or former em¬ 
ployees of CIA wilfully to drrifee to any unauthorized person classi¬ 
fied information pertaining^) fm*eign intelligence obtained during 
the course of their employment. \ 

Recommendation (20 / \ 

The CIA should itot undertake physical surveillance (defined as 
systematic observance) of Agency employees, contractors or related 
personnel withi/1the United States without fust obtaining written 
•Approval of th£ Director of Central Intelligence. 

Recommendation ( 21 ) \ 

In th/United States and its possessions, the CIA should not inter¬ 
cept Xrc or oral communications 5 or otherwise en^ge in activities 
thaff would require a warrant if conducted by a laW enforcement 
agency. Responsibility for such activities belong with the FBI. _ 

6. Involvement of the CIA in Improper Activities for the White 
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Findings 




/During lOTl'the CIA provided alias documents and disguise mate- 
rial, a tape recorder, camera, film and film processing toltlo\varcTIliint.(//__, 
It also prepared a psychological profile of Dr. Daniel Ellsbcig. . 

4 t-wft^ter-usc^nTconiiection with various improper activities, inclucl- 
• no . yy ^^ rr , ~n \ n-brrn 1 r -ni rm-tVTTu* entry into the office of Dr. Lewis _— 

yielding, to psychiatris/jttfiritnmcH^tlsbcrgr— - ' ' _ fgjJzbeaS 
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Some members of tlie CIA’s medical staff who participated in the 
preparation of the Ellsberg profile knew that one of its purposes was 
to support a public attack on Ellsberg. Except for this fact, the in¬ 
vestigation has disclosed no evidence that the CIA knew or had rea¬ 
son to know that the assistance it gave would be used for improper 

^President Nixon and his staff also insisted in this period that the 
Cl \ turn over to the President highly classified files relating to the 
iSibanon landings, the Bay of Pigs, the Cuban Missile. Crisis, and 
the Vietnam War. The request was made ortwdy -on the giound gr 
that these files were needed by the President in the performance of 
i his duties, but the record shows the purpose, undisclosed to the CIA, 
i to ha t c been tooeiw e personal political ends. 

The Commission lias also investigated the response of the CIA 
to the investigations following the Watergate arrests. Beginning in 
June 1972, the CIA received various requests for information and 
assistance in connection with these investigations. In a number of 
instances, its responses were either incomplete or delayed and some 
materials that may or may not have contained relevant information 
were destroyed. The Commission feels that this conduct reflects poor 
judgment on the part of the CIA, but it has found no evidence that 
[he CIA participated in thm post-Watergate cover-up by the V lute 
House. —' 

r - Conclusions 


- - ^ Providing the assistance requested by the White House, including 

the alias and disguise materials, the camera and the psychological 
profile on Ellsberg, was not related to the performance by the Agency 
of its authorized‘intelligence functions and was therefore improper. 
]^ 0 evidence lias been disclosed, however, except as noted m con- 
- \ portion with the Ellsberg profile, that the CIA knew or had reason 

ff rJ \vAl to know that its assistance would be used in connection with improper 
y activities. Nor h as any evidence been disclosed indicating that the 
^ V / CIAlilirticipated in tiicplanninglof either the Fielding or Watergate 

y —^bfcain^ CIA apparently was unaware of the break-ins until they 

/ rtfvo\ -were reported in the media,-——. , w , 

' /'-fhe record does show, however, tliatithe Agency failed to comply 
_ f, withitenormal control procedures in providing assistance toHoward 
\~3ucr^l\y. It also shows that the Agency’s failure to cooperate^nth 
[ oing investigations following Watergate was inconsistent with its 

/ ■obligations. , , . , 

/ Finally, the Commission concludes that the requests for assistance 
IP jjy the White House reflect a pattern for actual and attempted misuse 

' of the CIA by the Nixon administration. 
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-'— 1 Recommendation (Si) / . . . 

a. A single and exclusive high-level channel should be established 
1 for transmission of all White House/quests to the Agency.• 1 > s 
channel should run between an officer of the hational ^euritv Coun- 
cil staff designated by the President and the office of the Dnectoi 

1 All Ao-encv officers and employees should be instructed that any ^ __ 

l \ direction or requcst^h W ’ ^ O of whic h io C l ff 
\r£^cvv ed^withc-theF-InspcCtorrGcnegal---o» the Director of Central 

Intelligence. CL~^ 

7. Domestic Activities of the Directorate of Operations 
^ jChapter 15) 

Findings end Conclusions 

OverF^oliection of Foreign Intelligence Within the 
( * United States _______ 

/ In support of its responsibility for the collection of f°re’jP\_intcl- "j 
/ I lioenec and conduct of covert operations overseas, the CIA s ^ ^ / 

j toratc of Operations engages in a variety «n 

'' U Onfdivision of the Directorate of Operations collects foreign iirt£^—_ 
licence within the United States from residents, business fiunsfmd J) 

. other organizations willing to assist the Agency. This aeUvity is con¬ 
ducted openly by officers who identify themselves as CIA employees. 

Such sources of information are not compensated. . 

In connection with these collection activities, the CIA mainta 
approximately 30,000 active files which include details; of thC. A 
relationships with these voluntary sources and the results of a I edeial 

agency collection efforts have been almost exclusively con- 

Y I** » mt rr d •ns’sssnt 

0 . Commencing in I960, however, some activities of the dmsion re ___ 

_ _ suited in the collection of limited information with respect to Amc , —<, ./ 

/^Thcan dissidents and dissident groups. Although the focus was on 
^ . -kiorcign contacts of these groups, background information on dom estic^ r- 

U/A' VO ilissido.it S was also collected. Between 1969 »^ 19 ‘ 

^ Vas'fornialiy 400 reports were made to Operation CIlAUb. 

/ In 1072 and 1973, the division obtained and transmitted, to other 

parts of the CIA, information about telephone calls between the 
Western Hemisphere (including the United States) and two o her 
countries. The information was limited to names, telephone numbers^//) 
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and locations of callers and recipients. It did not include the content 

of the conversations. , . . 

This division also occasionally receives reports concerning criminal 
activity within the United States. Pursuant to written regulations, 
the source or a report of the information received is referred to the 

"appropriate law enforcement agency. . 

The CIA's efforts to collect foreign intelligence from residents 
of the United States willing to assist the CIA arc a valid and neces¬ 
sary element of its responsibility. Not only do these persons provide 
a large reservoir of foreign intelligence; they are by far the most 
ccessible source of such information. 

r The divisions’ efforts, with few exceptions, have been conffned^toQ—- 
legitimate forwg” acanoiaifty 

The collection of information with respect to American dissident ^ 
groups exceeded rc^ r dc^^ l^iitnnatc foreign mtel- p- 

ligence collection and was beyond the proper scope of CIA activity. 

This impropriety was recognized in some of the division’s on a 

memoranda. . 

The Commission was unable to discover any specific purpose lor 
the collection of telephone toll call information or any use of that 
informa tion by the Agency. In the absence of a valid purpose, such 

""T collection "S buld - be , improper. ___—--——.r 

;—TKTctivisioirsliles on ^American citizens and firms representing 

/ actual or potential sources of information constitute a accessary part 

TViav rlo >int. noncav to be 
i 01 us IcgUilUifciO -. . 4 

vehicles for the collection or communication of derogatory, cm bar- 
\ "raslmg^or sensitive information about American citizens. 

B. Provision and Control of Cover for CIA Personnel 

CIA personnel engaged in clandestine foreign intelligence activities 
cannot travel, live or perform their duties openly as Agency employ¬ 
ees. Accordingly, virtually all CIA personnel serving abroad and 
• many in the United States assume a “cover” as employees of another 
government agency or of a commercial enterprise. CIA involvement in 
certain activities, such as research and development projects, arc also 
sometimes conducted under cover. 

' CIA’s cover arrangements are essential to the CIA s performance 
of its foreign intelligence mission. The investigation has disclosed 
no instances in which domestic aspects of the CIAs cover arrange¬ 
ments involved any violations of law. 

^^ By definition, however, cover necessitates an element of deception 
if} • J & 1 which must be practiced against as we ^ as 

f ' 
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^foreign countries. This creates a risk of conflict with various regula¬ 
tory statutes and other legal requirements. The Agency recognizes tliis 
risk. It has installed controls under which cover arran'gcments arc 
closely supervised to attempt to ensure compliance with applicable 
laws. / 

C. Operating Proprietary Companies 

The CIA uses proprietary companies to provide cover and perform 
administrative tasks without attribution to the Agency. Most of the 
( ' large operating proprietaries—primarily airlines—have been liqui¬ 

dated, and the remainder engage in activities offering little or no 
^ " competition to private enterprise. / 

The only remaining large proprietary activity is a complex of fi¬ 
nancial companies, with assets of approximately $20 million, that 

_ _ ‘P t>0v *v e v ■ eng > 1 or The remaining 

^^ 7 small operating proprietaries, generally having less than ten em- 

L j /ployecs eacli, make nonattributable purchases of equipment and sup- 

^ n Oy^ TIie-QOlre-r jf’f^mrntr Trard r s r m r rr^ 

'jf ^W^hingtou, . « D? tg e pf 1 ' f otAki o . oooofl i ft My 

i thcHCommission has found no evidence that any proprietaries have 
t,r * 7^ / , r >ocn USOf ^ f° r operations against American citizens or investigation of 
T it heir activities. All of them a noear to be Rubfecf tool nee. icnnervision and 

multiple financial controls within the Agency. 

D. Development of Contacts With Foreign Nationals 

; I 11 connection with the CIA’s foreign intelligence responsibilities, 
it seeks to develop contacts with foreign nationals within the United 
States. American citizens voluntarily assist in developing these con¬ 
tacts. As far as the Commission can find, these activities have not. 
involved coercive methods. 

These activities appear to be directed entirely to the production 
of foreign intelligence and to be within the authority of the CIA. We 
found no evidence that any of these activities have been directed 
against American citizens. 


E. Assistance in Narcotics Control 

The Directorate of Operations provides foreign intelligence sup¬ 
port to the Government's efforts to control the flow of narcotics and 
other dangerous drugs into this country. The CIA coordinates clandes- 
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tine intelligence collection overseas and provides other Government 
agencies with foreign intelligence on drug traffic. 

From the beginning of such cherts in 1060. the CIA Director and 
other officials have instructed employees to make no attempt to gather 
information on Americans allegedly trafficking in drugs. If such in¬ 
formation is obtained incidentally, it is transmitted to law enforce¬ 
ment agencies. 

Concerns that the CIA’s narcoties-related intelligence activities may 
involve the Agency in law enforcement or other actions directed 
against American citizens thus appear unwarranted. < 0 —' 

Beginning in the fall of 1973, the Directorate interceptedW ^e^ ?*? ^ 
communications between the United States and Latin America in an 
effort to identify narcotics traffickers. Three months after the program 
began, the General Counsel of the CIA was consulted. He issued an 
opinion that the program was illegal, and it was immediately 
terminated. 

This interception, although a source of valuable information for 
nforcement officials, was a violation of a statute of the United States. 
Continuation of the operation for over 3 months without the 
knowledge of the O ffice of the General Counsel demonstrates the 
need for improved l lUefh a [consul tat ion. 

8. Domestic Activities of the Directorate of Science and Tech¬ 
nology ($#& Chapter 16) 


Findings and Conclusions 

The CIA’s Directorate of Science and Technology performs a va¬ 
riety of research and development and operational support functions 
for the Agency’s foreign intelligence mission. 

Many of these activities are performed in the United States and 
involve cooperation with private companies. A few of these activities 
were improper or questionable. 

As part of a program to test the influence of drugs on humans, re¬ 
search included the administration of LSD to persons who wore un¬ 
aware that they were being tested. This, rl One 

person died in 1053, apparently as a/f-esult. In 1963, following the In¬ 
spector General's discovery of ^Lese events, new stringent criteria 
were issued prohibiting drug testing by the CIA on unknowing per¬ 
sons. All drug testing programs were ended in 1967. 

In the process of testing'communications intercept equipment for 
use overseas, the CIA lias overheard communications between Ameri¬ 
cans. The names of the speakers were not identified; the contents of 
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the communications were not disseminated. All recordings were de- 
^c^ ^testing^^ l^ unsuspc cting persons in 

<C7^h7HT^^^ * “ hero-no ^^nrrm^-te^ 

would fall Vlh^ri ' ^^ t ^ ^QT^Tn-ith the full knowledge of 
formed using only Agency peisonn • intercepted. This app«a=Kta 
those whose communications were being intercept 

be the present Agency practme ^ ^ manufoc ture 

Other activities of this fhiccro employees and agents. 

vy to facilitate^—* 
-fC^ra^dStine operatmns^^ctearronn guide u nes estnb- j 7 .. 

~£cWi Jjj bc maintained -nenuty DirectmTfor Operations to control the nse of 
p.r.f, I lished by the Deputy . nrovent abuse in the future. 

^ 1 alias documentation appear a dffnat ^P^.^ taken by CI A over- 
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& (**' (blight^ . . overhead photography systems «**»" 

^n^e/Wmitting civihan use of o^rh P & photography pro- 

^;. T ^^rL^ 0 ^ho^raplis for appropriate d^ 
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Re c omiue nd ation 
-- 

j A civilian agency committee should Lo reestablished 

! 

I 

j to oversee the civilian uses of overhead intelligence photo- 
/ graphy in order to avoid any concerns over the improper 
domestic use of a CIA-deVeloped system. 
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_ 5 . ciA Relationships With Other Federal, State, and Local 

-—^ Agencies (■se&Chapter 17) rT . 

S- CIA operations touch the interest of many other agencies. The C , 

rl nti.pr agencies of the government, frequently has occasion e 

like othci agenci » • npu:® investigation has con- 

f der the CIA’s legislative mandate. 

Findings and Conclusions 
(L A. Federal Bureau of Investigation 

^ \S^SSS^l pi-h - IBI to"***- - 

ct ? f/ 1 tionslnps have improved in ^® ce ^ y ® a , .. rpgj gj^d^everthe^wsr 
g±jg3 \ The relationship between the needs of 

Vlioclanfiedan^utj^dmc,^^^ ^ ellhuruii the legilinuttr 

/. national security are met without i^jmtsroiq j 

, ./(/>., 1 domaia-of-the-otlver—- , 4 / ' 
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'ptffr") I B. Narc^fe'^aw "Enforcement Agencies 
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. . i . ,070 the CIA assisted the Bureau of Narcotics 

Beginning m late l 97 . 0 ’ \ 0 ^^^orruption within that 

tss. ^^^^SfSaBnnsarw--, 

BNDD. The project wastermma|edinl9^ terminat ing the 

the Agency in similar enterprises m the future. \l jj 
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C. The Department of State 


For more than 20 years, the CIA through a proprietary conducted 
,a training school for foreign police and security officers in the United 
States under the auspices of the Agency for International Development 
of the Department of State. The proprietary also sold small amounts of 
licensed firearms and police equipment to the foreign officers and their 




departments. _ 

The CIA’s activities in providing educational programs fo f 
eign police were not improper under the Agency’s gk fr fr te iyrAl tliougl/ *5T(X f 

the school was conducted within the United States through a CLA>-* 

proprietary, it had no other significant domestic impact. 
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ftt A coi popft fc k m was a questionable activity for a government intelligence w 
J agen. It should no*- ' 


■ D. Funding Requests From Other Federal Agencies 

In the spring of 1970, at the request of the White House, the CIA 
x' contributed $03,055.68 for pavment of stationery and other costs for 
Y replies sentrfo persons who wrote the President after the invasion of 
Cambodia. 

This use of CIA funds for a purpose unrelated to intelligence is 
improper. Steps should be taken to ensure against any repetition of 
such an incident. 

E, State and Local Police 

The CIA handles a variety of routine security matters through liai¬ 
son with local police departments. In addition, it offered training 
courses from 1966 to 1973 to United States police officers on a variety 
of law enforcement techniques, and has frequently supplied equipment 
to state and local police. 

In general, the coordination and cooperation between state and 
local law enforcement agencies and the CIA has been exemplary, 
based upon a desire to facilitate their respective legitimate aims and 
goals. 

Most of the assistance rendered to state and local law enforcement 
agencies by the CIA lias been no more than an effort to share with law 
enforcement authorities the benefits of new methods, techniques, and 
equipment developed or used by the Agency. 

’ On a few occasions, however, the Agency has improperly become 
involved in actual police operations. Thus, despite a general rule 
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against providing manpower to local police forces/the CIA has lent 
num'aLng^vitli radio-equipped vehicles, to the Wjfslwngtoii Sletropoli- 
tnn Police Department to help monitor antn/rr demonstrations. It 
helped the same Department surveil a police ijttormer. Ita so pi o\ k 
aif interpreter to the Fairfax County (Vii^ia) Police Department to \ 

aid in a criminal investigation. f PTA 

In compliance with the spirit of a ^ Act of Congress the C 

festanfe is now being provided 

TTd?Td'mwimws?There is no impropriety m the CI Asfuimsl » __ __ 

lu ben sc d - i Trtfartrwrrmg-^^ gnf 
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”^ r several years the CIA has given gratuities to local police offi- 
_ CC1S who lvad been helpful to the Agency. 

^htntriT^^i>r&'hadgea^nrd<>fehcr^ d^n*I^^^^^2^^^^^.— 
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Recommendation . ,, -p-n T 

The Director of Central Intelligence and the Director of the FB 

sions of law and with other a pplicable recommendations of this rep ^ 

~Zd^Cm^4^(Chapter 18) 

Findings ^ 

Biographical information is a major fiTcTand indict thathiclude 
agency. The CIA maintains a number of hies ana mam 

brographical information on Americans &nd informat ion 

As a part of its normal D i re ctorat Aas indexed 

of foreign intelligence inteiest, tl .: mtc d UMOO of these 

some 7,000,000 names of all nationalises. An 4 / 

are believed to be American citizens. / -v 



X--CIA has also received assistance fros. lt>C _ 1 

' , „ Aside from routine matters, officers f ro.a 

poU ce forces. „, utea i tl) . office of Security 

•«*—— ai "r j® - 

in the conduct of investigation . . ^ ^ ^ „ | 

obtained police badges and other iue,..i 

dS3f cover for its agents. . p0 ii C e assisted 

. _ __ Abrasion when some local ton | 

.. ' , trv thd ‘ assistance received by 

tae CIA in an J ' £nfor U nt authorities was 

r. ie ciA from state and lo.al law 

- , -ifi ration as a 'awumeans of 
rp n& use of police idenuinc - . 

proper* ^- ae a viola- 

r while not strictly speaking «=—■*"*» 
providing cove , * . lon g as no police 

, c cfatatory author. x«-Y as i j 

tion of the Agency ' . t to misunderstanding 

-j i c a practice 

function is performed, is P 

and should be avoided. ; . 
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Where a person was believed to be of possibly continuing intelligence 
interest, files to collect information as received were opened. An esti¬ 
mated 57,000 out of a total of 750,000 such files concern American 
citi zens 

or the most part, the names of Americans appearjas actual or po 
tcntial sources of information or assistance to the Cl A. In addition to 
these files, files on some 7,200 American citizens, relating primarily 
to their domesti c activities , were, as already stated, compiled within 
Directoratelas part of Operation CHAOS. T^ c rAgg m ^ 

tioner^ 




y Directorate/maintains a number of files \ 

persons who have been associated with the CIA. These files are main¬ 
tained for security, personnel, training, medical and payroll purposes. 

Very few are maintained on persons unaware that they have a rela¬ 
tionship with the CIA. However, the Office of Security maintained 
fdes on American citizens associated with dissident groups who were 
•never affiliated with the Agency because they were considered a, threat 
to the physical security of Agency facilities and employees. These 
files were also maintained, in part, for use in future security clearance 
determinations. Dissemination of security files is restricted to persons^ 



with an operational need for them. 
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Conclusions 

mlntprl tn Operation CTTAQfi - g irfl 
the^activities of tlu^OSice of Security concerning dissident^gi'^tfps, 
most of^thoUnditfes^ files and records maintained by the^Agency are 

neccssar^^itfpropev^^ --~~ 

Tli^cfirrently existmg’Trr it££ia on indmgs^alia files appear to pro- 
vidtSa satisfactor}^ balance betweeft^tli^Jrivacy of individual citizen^ 
and intelligence requirement 

Constant vigilance by the Agency will be esscittdal^^ 
collection of private or derogatory information not neechj^oi^roper 
ii^l]igeHce*Trct7Vi ties7^ ‘ " 1 1 ~ 


1L Allegations Concerning the Assassination of President Ken¬ 
nedy (&&&> Chapter 19) 
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the assassination of President John F. Kennedy. The Commission staff 
investigated these allegations. On the basis of the staffs investigation* 
the Commission e e» K>kKk >d there was no credible evidence of any CIA 
involvement. / 



Although maintenance of most of. the induces, txies, 
and records of the Agency has been necessary and proper, the 
I standards applied by the Agency* at some points during its 
Listory have permitted the accumulation and indexing of 
..latarials not needed for legitimate intelligence or security 
purposes. ' Included in this category are many ot tne 
files related to Operation CHAOS and the activities of the 


Office of Security concerning 


dissident groups 


Constant vigilance by the Agency is essential to 
prevent the collection of information on United States 
citizens which is not needed for proper intelligence activities 
The Executive Order recommended by0 the Commission (Recom¬ 
mendation 2) will ensure purging of nonessential * or improper 


materials from Agency 


files• 
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